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cristatus, L.), Cocksfoot (Dactylis cjlo-merata, L.), Yorkshire Fog
(Holcus lanatu-Sy L.), with Rye Grass (Loli-um -perenne, L.) and
Rough Stalked Meadow Grass (Poa tririalis, L.) in the better
patches. Meadow Barley, locally known as "Squirrel-tail"
(Hordeum pratense, Huds.) is common in places and A-I'TCI
caspitosa, L., marks wetter spots.
The better farmers in the Weald are chiefly breeders of
Romney Marsh sheep and Sussex or cross-bred cattle. The
sheep map (Fig. 54) shows how dense the sheep-breeding is
to the south of Ashford. A fair amount of cow-keeping for the
sale of milk takes place, as may be seen from the map showing
the distribution of dairy cattle (Fig. 53), but the comparative
lack of railway accommodation prevents the development of this
industry. There is some good farming in the Weald, but the
bulk of the farms are small, poor, and impoverished : men take
a crop of hay off the poor grass land year after year with the
help perhaps of a little nitrate of soda, the hay is partly if not
wholly sold away, and sheep are then taken in to keep for the
winter and only in the worst weather allowed a little of the hay
that has been harvested in the summer, A continuance of this
style of farming soon results in the most miserable grass land
imaginable. A few acres of hops on the farm also contribute
to its general impoverishment, for all the dung that is made on
the place is used to feed the hops. Small patches of hops
are very generally grown all over the Weald Clay area between
Rornney Marsh and Tollbridge, but the abandoned kilns seen
everywhere are evidence that the acreage has been declining very
rapidly. As a rule the gardens run small and only the coarser
varieties are grown; the management is poor, but these little
gardens are worked very cheaply and made to fall within the
general routine of a small farm without any of the heavy special
expenses for labour, manure, &c., which are necessary when hops
are grown on a large scale. The small farmer, therefore, is not
risking much, and most of the returns for the crop are profit,
low as the prices which he realises may be.
Hop growing, however, is declining very rapidly on these un-
suitable soils, and the shrinkage of acreage to which we have
already called attention has occurred to a much greater extent
in the Weald than elsewhere. Some fruit, chiefly apple orchards
in grass, is to be seen in the Weald, but the trees do not grow
well and many varieties are subject to canker and other diseases;
the apples, though often of an excellent flavour, are small and
poor in colour.
Where it begins at the edge of Romney Marsh the general
level of the Weald Clay is about 150 feet, but it falls away
gradually inland, since it really forms the very flat valley of the
river Beult, and when this stream joins the Medway the general
level of the plain is only about 50 feet above sea level. As the
Medway valley is approched near Staplehurst and Marden
the agriculture improves and some good hop gardens and fruit
plantations may be seen. These, however, are generally situated
on thin patches of alluvium belonging to the present or earlier